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PRAGMATISM AS THE SALVATION FEOM PHILOSOPHIC 

DOUBT 

T BEGIN this paper with a frank confession of doubt. Briefly 
-*- stated, this doubt concerns the certainty of truth respecting 
any matters of fact that lie beyond the circle of any immediately 
known facts of experience — the passing moments. My examination 
of the various theories of knowledge has brought me into this state 
of mind. And I am not less certain that this doubt is the logical 
result of these doctrines of epistemology than I am of the existence 
of my doubt. I think I can lay down the proposition that every 
theory of knowledge excepting that of pragmatism — which I am to 
examine — logically issues in philosophic doubt. This, I maintain, 
is not less true of idealistic epistemology than of realism. It is 
not a part of my present undertaking to justify my doubt; but, 
should any reader of this article think it worth while to challenge 
it, I shall be quite willing to give a reason for it and to establish the 
proposition I have set down. 

It is in this state of mind that the pragmatist shall meet me; 
and I will assume that he is kind enough to undertake my intel- 
lectual salvation. I will assume that he now reasons with me in 
this manner: "Your doubt is, as you have said, justifiable; nay, it is 
inevitable, if you accept any other doctrine than the one I am going 
to offer you. Let me begin by assuring you that there is no other 
doctrine whereby you can be saved from doubt but pragmatism. 
The source of your doubt is your conception of truth and of knowl- 
edge ; you have failed to find them because up to this time you have 
been ignorant of that which you have been seeking; and you have 
consequently been seeking for the wrong thing, or seeking in the 
wrong direction for what you wanted. Your teachers mean by 
truth some sort of relation between an idea or thought and some- 
thing called reality, which is assumed to be other than this thought. 
Your idealistic teachers are no exception to this statement; reduced 
to consistency, their doctrine involves a meaning of truth that is 
not essentially different from the realistic conception of it, which 
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they affect to scorn as of the very essence of scepticism. Well, it 
has become clear to you that any doctrine of knowledge which is 
based upon such a conception of truth is foredoomed to failure; 
and whoso accepts such a doctrine must, as you say, find himself in 
hopeless doubt. Now, the only salvation from this condition lies in 
a fundamental, a radical change in your meaning of truth and 
knowledge. You must be truly converted from this error in your 
way of thinking. In respect to your conception of truth, you must 
be born again, if you would enter the kingdom of secure truth and 
of a peace which doubt can not destroy or trouble. Let me, there- 
fore, help you to this change of mind, as the indispensable condition 
of experiencing the salvation I bring to you. In the first place, 
you must be led to see that truth has its source, its home and its 
meaning, wholly in experience; it lives and moves, has its being, 
does its work, within the tissue of that experience, and never 
transcends it. You have not to ask where in some transcendental 
realm shall truth be found. It is not to be sought as if it were far 
off, it is nigh thee, in thy life of feeling, thinking, striving, pur- 
posing, desiring, choosing, etc. In all this which is immediately 
certain to thee because it is experienced. If, therefore, you would 
find truth, you must seek it in this world of experience in which you 
are, and of which you are a part. Know first what this experience 
really is, what is the manner of it, what are its contents, its processes, 
and you will know what truth is; and you will securely possess 
truth. Viewed as to its contents, this experience is of immediately 
given, felt things, just quales of all sorts, which we call sensational 
and affectional matters, say, colors, smells, pressures, agreeable or 
disagreeable feelings, pleasures, pains. This experience also con- 
tains, or is of such things as, wants, dissatisfactions, dissentiencies of 
all sorts, impulses, desires, strivings, purposes, choices, actions. 

"Viewed as to its form or modes of process, this experience is 
one of incessant change, a ceaseless coming and going of contents; 
the portions of it are known to be variously connected, so as to 
give a continuity in its passage or flux ; these linkages of time, space, 
memory, anticipation, intent, fulfillment, means, end, etc., are them- 
selves parts of the flux; they are parts of the experience contents, 
as much characters of the given, and therefore the known, as are the 
matters they connect. Taking, therefore, any portion or cross- 
section of this stream of conscious experience, that portion in its 
temporal aspect looks backward to what has passed, and forward to 
what is coming; it is reminiscent of what has been, it is expectant 
of what is yet to be. 

"In this flow of experience, want is followed by something which 
fills the want; disharmony is followed by experience which har- 
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monizes ; tensions of various kinds, such as fear, distress, perplexity, 
etc., are followed by experiences which relieve these tensional situa- 
tions. 

"Intention, purpose, etc., are followed by experiences which 
mean this intention's fulfillment and this purpose's achievement. 

"Now, such being the character of experience, we can under- 
stand what takes place when within experience there arises any 
definite situation, such as want, disharmony, intention, purpose. In 
meeting such situations experience undergoes change, is modified, 
transformed, so as to issue in other experiences which are the satis- 
faction of the want, the fulfillment of those antecedent experiences. 
In short, a given experience works out of a situation of need or 
dissentiency or of purpose into another situation in which this need 
is satisfied, this dissentiency is removed, this intent is fulfilled. 

"Now, whenever an experience or a portion of experience does 
so function as to issue in another want-satisfying, harmonizing, 
completing or fulfilling experience, then we have what I mean by 
truth; or, better expressed, the experience which has this issue is, 
in relation to its outcome, a true experience; or, to put it more ac- 
curately, the particular sort of relation between these two experi- 
ences is what truth originally means. 

"Properly speaking, there is no such thing as truth, as a some- 
thing which exists as a static and complete thing. There are only 
true experiences, and truth is a name for these experiences; that 
which makes an experience true is, as I have explained, just the 
fact that it leads into another experience which is its own satis- 
faction, fulfillment or completion. 

"This trueness of an experience is therefore something insepa- 
rable from its own content, it is its property, its quale, and can no 
more exist, or have meaning apart from the experience itself, than 
can any other of its properties or quales. 

"Now, what I have said about truth applies to knowledge; like 
truth, it is originally and fundamentally an affair of experience. 
Whenever in a given experience there is an awareness or conscious- 
ness of the experience, of its want, its discord, its intention, its 
pointing beyond itself, there is knowledge. 

' ' One experience knows another when it thus means, seeks, antici- 
pates, that other ; and it completely knows when this meant, desired, 
purposed experience becomes actual. Truth and knowledge are, 
therefore, in their origin concrete things; they are born in experi- 
ence; they are made by experience. A given experience begins to 
be true when it begins to lead into a completing, a fulfilling and prac- 
tically satisfying experience; it is completely true when this other 
experience is wholly present. So with knowledge. It is virtual 
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at the point where the initial experience points to another ; it begins 
to be actual when experiences leading to this ideally present experi- 
ence begin to verify this anticipating, forecasting experience ; and this 
knowledge is complete, or fully actual, when the last bit of experi- 
ence is actual. 

' ' This being the meaning of truth, we can explain how it appears 
to be a relation between an idea and its object, or between our 
thought and reality of some sort. This sort of relation does exist, 
but it is possible and has meaning only because ideas or thoughts 
are themselves not original things, but derivative and secondary 
things, because they are representatives of or substitutes for the con- 
crete experiences. 

"So long as we keep in mind the fact that ideas are only sub- 
stitutes for actual or possible experiences, and that they can be 
valid or true only if they can be reduced to the experiences from 
which they are drawn by abstraction, we can safely treat them as if 
they were experiences, since they discharge the same functions, viz., 
that of leading us into actual or possible experiences. An idea is 
therefore true for the same reason that the concrete experience for 
which it stands is true, and for no other reason. 

"Now if truth means what I have said, and you accept this mean- 
ing, do you not see that you can not longer remain in doubt? Truth 
can be, nay, is, known, because it is experienced. It is a part of 
experienced realities, and no more doubtful than they are. Ac- 
cepting this new meaning of truth, your doubt can no longer exist ; 
it belongs to the old standpoint, to the old things that pass away, 
when you become a new man in respect to your fundamental thought. 

"Let truth once mean for you what I have declared it to mean, 
and are you not saved from doubt, with a complete and a permanent 
salvation ? ' ' 

Thus has my pragmatist teacher reasoned with me ; and to this 
reasoning I am moved to make answer as follows: 

"Your doctrine is plain to me; you have indeed made this way 
of salvation from philosophic doubt so plain that the 'wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err therein. ' I clearly see what sort 
of a change I must experience if I am to be saved by pragmatism. 
But here is my difficulty: How am I to be converted? To become 
a pragmatist I must change my thought, and not merely my heart, 
which hardly needs change, since the wish to believe is already 
present. But how can I get this intellectual new birth? That is 
the question I fain would have you answer. Pragmatism is, after 
all, a doctrine, and as such you have declared it and offered it for 
my intellectual acceptance ; you have maintained that it is the only 
true doctrine of knowledge. Now, I can not help asking: "What do 
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you mean when you say pragmatism is the true doctrine ? And how 
am I to be reasonably convinced of the truth of your doctrine 1 You 
have undertaken to reason with me, but how can you consistently 
do so if truth be what you say it is? And how am I to be reason- 
ably led to accept pragmatism, how am I by reasoning to change 
my mind? My doubt I find now turns to your doctrine; I am in 
doubt respecting its truth. How am I to be saved from this doubt? 
Could I become a pragmatist by a happy accident, wake up some 
morning and find myself snugly in your kingdom of pragmatic 
certainty and peace, my doubt would of course cease to exist. But 
unless a miracle is to effect this new birth, how can you effect it 
while you remain a consistent pragmatist? And how can I get out 
of this doubt without making use of the same conception of truth 
which has brought me into doubt? I must become certain that 
pragmatism is true ; but what does it mean to say that it is the true 
doctrine? And by what sort of process am I to become certain of 
the truth of this doctrine? I can not see how you can undertake 
to reason me out of my doubt unless you make use of the same mean- 
ing of truth, appeal to the same standard of a true judgment, which 
I have hitherto employed; and if you do employ this meaning, this 
criterion of truth, you are no longer a pragmatist. I do not see 
then how you can reasonably undertake my salvation at all. It seems 
to me that you must, if a consistent pragmatist, either leave me to 
perish in my doubt or trust that in some way, quite inexplicable, 
I shall have the blessed experience of becoming a pragmatist." 

The conclusion of this matter appears to be, that pragmatism 
saves one from doubt only if he happens to be already or happens 
to become a pragmatist. Pragmatism is unable to make one a prag- 
matist, because its conception of truth is one which makes it impos- 
sible to produce a reasoned conviction that this doctrine is true. 

But I am not yet at the end of my difficulties, though this diffi- 
culty is enough to bar me from pragmatic salvation. My doubt now 
takes a new turn. It now concerns the procedure of the pragmatist 
in the assertion and employment of his own conception of truth. 
"Do you, my would-be pragmatist deliverer, consistently adhere to 
your own meaning of truth? In other words, do you always mean 
by truth that which your doctrine declares? Cam, you keep this 
meaning of truth and really get anywhere in your world of experi- 
ence? In particular, can you consistently have anything to do with 
other reality than your own experience, or can any one of your 
experience-realities or parts of experience have anything to do with 
any other experience or part of experience? I have no doubt you 
are as certain as I am that there is other experience than your own, 
other minds and reals which are not minds ; but my question is : How 
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can you justify this your belief in terms of your meaning of truth 
and knowledge ? If you reply that you do postulate, that everybody 
postulates, this other reality, that the many reals or experiences are 
the presupposition of your doctrine, I answer : Admitting your right 
to start with a pluralistic world, my doubt now concerns the possi- 
bility of your many reals having anything to do with each other. 

"My question is: How can your cognitive, truth-realizing experi- 
ence take account of me or that experience-reality I call myself? 
How can this my experience become reality for you ? How can my 
doubt become your fact? 

"There is yet another point in your doctrine which provokes my 
doubt. Suppose I accept your utility-meaning of truth in the fullest 
extension of that term, my question is : If in any situation in which 
truth arises, that truth-bringing experience is conditioned by some- 
thing other than your own experience, say, your human fellow, how 
can you determine into what sort of relation to this other reality 
your experience must enter, if it is to issue in truth? How can it 
be determined what is to be the course of experience, the kind of 
change, the direction which transformation is to take, etc., which is 
to issue in truth, unless you do somehow take account of that other 
conditioning or codetermining reality? And if you do take account 
of this other reality, pray how can you do so except as you first 
conceive this reality in a certain way, then deduce from this concep- 
tion certain consequences, certain possible or expected experiences 
and, lastly, verify your conception by actual experiences which agree 
with the deduced, the hypothetical experiences? Now if this is your 
actual procedure when you work in a cognitive way out of a given 
situation into some other situation, I can not help the conviction that 
you tacitly at least proceed upon my conception of truth, viz., agree- 
ment of an idea with its object or of thought with reality. 

"But once more, and as a last difficulty : Let me dismiss the matter 
of other reality, and let the experience be your own, or any one of 
your many parts of experience ; the question now is : How will you 
avoid the tacit admission of the same meaning of truth ? You will 
not say it is by a merely haphazard, a hit or miss procedure that a 
given situation is transformed, or reconstructed, so as to issue into 
the desired experience. To relieve a want situation, to fulfill an 
intent, to harmonize a dissentiency, etc., the experience process 
surely does not go in any sort of direction, await or point to any 
kind of experience which may happen to come ; the experience proc- 
ess is determinate; it is in this direction rather than in that, that 
the transformation proceeds ; to this end or issue rather than to that, 
it moves and looks in advance of actual outcome. 

"Now, if this experience process is a determinate sort, if what it 
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issues in is likewise determinate, is there not involved and necessarily 
implied something of this sort: (1) An idea of your total experience, 
both past and that which is not actual but which is conceived as 
possible, this total experience viewed by you as having already a 
certain determinate character or constitution, such that if a certain 
experience is a part of it, a certain other experience will be or must 
have been another part of it. (2) On the basis of this conceived 
character of your experience, you expect that a given situation will 
issue in this particular experience instead of any one of the many 
other merely possible ones. (3) When you attain the experience 
which you call fulfillment of intent, satisfaction of want, relief of 
tensional discord, etc., this your judgment of truth or your certainty 
is the result of a comparison between the intended, the purposed, 
the anticipated experience and the one which actually comes. 

"Now, if this be a true account of your actual procedure, as a 
pragmatist be it said, how can your method of getting truth in your 
own meaning of the term be intelligible, except as you recognize that 
these three processes are necessary parts of what you really must be 
meaning by truth and by cognitive experience? And if your truth 
experience, your cognitive experience, does contain these processes 
or elements, have you not all along been making an unrecognized 
use of the same conception of truth which you are trying to persuade 
me to abandon?" 

I began this article with a confession of doubt; alas! I must 
repeat that confession at its close. I can find no salvation from 
doubt in pragmatism. The pragmatist is, I admit, safe from doubt, 
but as I am still compelled to regard him, he is in a paradise between 
which and myself there is a ' great gulf fixed, ' which no reasoning of 
mine can cross ; and, alas ! no reasoning of his is permitted to cross 
to me. 

I have in a former paper 1 set forth what seemed to me to be the 
difficulties in the way of accepting the doctrine of pragmatism. I 
have in another brief article 2 tried to show that the pragmatist 's 
meaning of truth does not bear the test of a critical examination of 
the concrete situations in which, as the pragmatist contends, truth 
must be sought. One of my pragmatist friends has done me the 
kindness to assure me that my efforts are of some use in forcing the 
pragmatist to a more accurate and clear statement of his doctrine. 
I have been made to hope that a statement of that doctrine is forth- 
coming that will remove all my difficulties, answer all my objections 
and, I suppose, refute all my vain reasonings in support of the so- 
called intellectualist's meaning of truth. Well, I am still waiting 

1 Philosophical Revieio, Vol. XV., No. 4. 

2 This Journal, Vol. III., p. 599. 
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for this final statement of pragmatism, this solvent word, this light 
in which I shall see how far from truth I have strayed and in what 
maze of error I am still groping. I have now made one more call 
to the pragmatist; this time a cry de profundis for salvation from 
doubt. Has the pragmatist a doctrine of knowledge which can save 
from philosophic doubt? 

I have tried to show in this article that he has not as yet success- 
fully offered such a doctrine. I can but hope that some pragmatist 
will be moved by this last appeal so to state his doctrine and so to 
establish its truth that a man in such doubt as I have confessed may 
be reasonably persuaded to accept it as his intellectual salvation. 

John E. Russell. 

Williams College. 

SOCIETIES 

THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

M THE American Philosophical Association held its sixth annual 
•-*- meeting, in New York, December 27-29, 1906, at the invita- 
tion of the Department of Philosophy of Columbia University, and 
in affiliation with the American Psychological Association and the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. The various 
social functions were mentioned in a preceding number of this 
Journal (p. 27). Officers for the ensuing year were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Professor H. N. Gardiner, of Smith College; Vice- 
president, Professor R. B. Perry, of Harvard University ; Secretary- 
treasurer, Professor Prank Thilly, of Cornell University ; new mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, Professor Ernest Albee, of Cornell 
University, Professor C. M. Bakewell, of Yale University, and Pro- 
fessor H. G. Lord, of Columbia University. The following is the 
program, with brief abstracts of most of the papers read. 

The Energies of Men: William James. President's address, pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Review for January, 1907. 
Some Points of Relation between Music and the Emotions: Halbert 
Hains Britan. 

The central problem in the philosophy of music relates to its con- 
tent. Does music find its true esthetic function in awakening and 
stimulating the emotions, or does its true value lie in the formal play 
of rhythmic tones in melodic or harmonic progression? is the usual 
form of the question. This paper was in support of the former 
hypothesis. Music differs from the other arts by having as its 



